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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BI SIB REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K. C. B., CLEBK OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



To xwo essays, headed " The House of Representatives and the 
House of Commons," that Mr. Herbert and Mr. Taylor have con- 
tributed to this Review,* I have been asked to furnish a re- 
joinder. My predecessors on these pages have skilfully and ably 
stated the arguments they seek to urge: the one as an advocate for 
the House of Representatives as it is, the other for the House as it 
might be if an important change was made in its organization ; 
and they attain with much success the diverse ends towards 
which they strive. But in the main object they have at heart, 
which is to meet the wide-spread dissatisfaction that is felt re- 
specting Congress, both Mr. Herbert and Mr. Taylor have found 
that a comparison between the usages of the House of Represen- 
tatives and of the House of Commons affords them only slight 
assistance. 

This conclusion was inevitable, as comparison between these 
two most dissimilar institutions is unattainable. The con- 
trast, both outward and inward, between the two Houses 
is absolute. The Commons are a fighting body, who make 
and unmake ministries, and might try to upset the British 
Constitution. The House of Representatives are a digestive 
body, whose function is to assimilate legislation, coupled with a 
limited power of worrying the Executive Government ; but with 
no power of touching even the fringe of the Constitution in which 
America has wrapped herself. 

* North American Review, March, 1891, and August, 1891. 
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Institutions marching toward such contrary directions along 
the highway of the world are so completely sundered that they 
cannot be brought within the same area of vision. Forms of 
proced ure, however, must be, to a certain extent, alike, whether 
in the Parliaments of Japan or of Jericho, especially if the pro- 
cedure regulates the same class of transaction. Such comments 
as I may venture upon regarding the ways of Congress shall ac- 
cordingly be limited to the rival methods adopted in Washington 
and Westminster for dealing with public money. 

Some consideration must, in the first instance, be applied to 
the results achieved by the two most capable precursors, who have 
entered before me upon the congressional and parliamentary 
arena. Mr. Herbert's aim is to show that the House of Repre- 
sentatives not only do their work satisfactorily, but that they 
could not do it in any other way. With sagacious insight he con- 
centrates his defensive energies upon the committee organization 
adopted by the House. His adoption of this position is well 
chosen, as he defends the very being of the House of Representa- 
tives by defending the committee system, for that system is the 
all in all of that assembly. 

Owing to the national jealousy of anything approaching a 
one-man power, and the consequent absence of any single author- 
ity, the House of Representatives have sought to acquire the 
motive force necessary to urge on and to regulate their energies, 
by a subdivision of authority ; by the delegation of their power 
to fifty-six standing committees. 

That a body politic, which has knotted up its constitutional 
fibres into fifty-six discordant nerve centres, must act in a dis- 
tracted way seems certain enough ; and according to public 
opinion that is the case with the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Herbert, however, finds safety for the House in this multitude of 
councillors ; and that resultant confusion, which is espied by 
others, he does not discover. Most justly, as he asserts, the 
committee system has beneficial influences. The chief standing 
committees supply in their chairmen leaders to the House of 
Representatives, who would otherwise be wanting ; and the guid- 
ance of men, " who, by long continuous service, have thor- 
oughly established themselves in the confidence of the House," is 
invaluable. By their service upon these committees the minori- 
ties in Congress, and the varied sections in the Union, find repre- 
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sentation and a field for their energies otherwise unattainable. 
Ample opportunities are afforded for debate, and a check is im- 
posed on slovenly legislation. These committees also act as a 
training ground for the growing statesmen, and bring mature 
politicians of opposing parties and of different areas of state life 
into close and friendly relations. " Besides these and other bless- 
ings that Mr. Herbert ascribes to the House of Representatives, 
he asserts that they form a guaranty that the people of the 
United States are determined " that this country shall be great 
and free and prosperous. And so it is to be." 

To the ejaculation which closes Mr. Herbert's essay, Mi\ Tay- 
lor cannot add his " so be it " : his approval would not go beyond 
an amen " with a difference." Deeply impressed with the "lack 
of leadership and directing power," in the House of Representa- 
tives, which renders its labors chaotic and fruitless, he suggests 
a remedy ; and it is a remedy which deserves sincere respect and 
consideration from his fellow-countrymen. He proposes to in- 
vest the Cabinet with the " right to appear in both Houses to 
propose measures of legislation " on " great objects of a national 
character," " and to debate them, without the power to vote"; 
while, on the other hand, he suggests that Congress should not 
be able to drive the Cabinet from power by a rejection of their 
bills. The entire freedom from responsibility which this pro- 
vision entails on the Cabinet and on Congress, to a mind trained 
in Westminster, seems to place both bodies in a false position. A 
knowledge that the Executive Government depends upon the de- 
cision of a Legislative Assembly forms a wholesome check upon 
a reckless use of their voting power. Freed from this check, 
Congress can deal with the Cabinet bills wholly regardless of 
their authors. The Cabinet also, as their position cannot be 
touched by Congress, may be tempted to try experiments in legis- 
lation, and to fly political kites instead of directing their ener- 
gies toward useful proposals. According to the insight that of- 
ficial experience has afforded me, a government entrusted with 
the proposal of legislation, who are denied a bodily presence in 
the House of Representatives, and who do not rise, fall, or stand 
as members of the House, would find that they were charged with 
the depressing task of "twisting ropes of sand." Even as a 
business matter, legislation is barely possible to men who stand 
below the Bar of the House. The personal touch of a bill is es- 
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sential to give it a chance of becoming law, especially if it has to 
be carried through a legislature crowded with busy workers. In 
committee, especially, instant and constant watchfulness is vital 
to the safety of a bill. According to an Elizabethan parliament- 
ary maxim, "no Committee can destroy a Bill" ; but if that rule 
was binding upon Congress, a committee can effectually overlay 
and stifle the bills that are entrusted to them, even in the pres- 
ence of their creators; how far more easily could a committee 
squeeze into nothingness the parentless foundlings of a Cabinet ! 
And turning to the floor of the House, in the rough and tumble 
of free and open debate that takes place there, invective and sar- 
casm discharged across the Bar would not touch the most ten- 
der-hided legislator who was within the shelter of the House. A 
word from a man who could vote against a bill would outweigh 
the entreaties and warnings of any man, however eloquent, who 
can only plead in its behalf. An outsider can only bark, bite he 
cannot. 

Mr. Taylor foresees this danger and considers that the duties 
and responsibility created by the initiation of legislation would 
endow the Cabinet with power to overcome these legislative trials. 
The duty, as he remarks, of "drafting and debating great na- 
tional measures," would force the Cabinet " to surround itself 
with a trained fighting force." But these fighters would only 
strike the air, if they are barred out from contact with their op- 
ponents. The Cabinet, under Mr. Taylor's scheme, must, as now, 
rely for the conduct of their bills through the House on " the 
political friends of the administration." But under the new 
regime those Cabinet friends would be charged with important 
and onerous duties, which would impart to them a novel, and 
perhaps a hazardous position in the Constitution. Their exer- 
tions in the House as defenders of the Cabinet bills would identify 
them with the Cabinet — would, to a certain extent, raise them 
above the Cabinet. Human nature placed on such vantage 
ground could hardly resist the temptation afforded by such a com- 
manding position. The congressional friends of the administra- 
tion might become its masters. 

Mr. Taylor prophesies an assured success for his proposal, be- 
cause "a Cabinet system — under which the Ministry sit in the 
Chambers with the right to initiate legislation, and to debate 
without the right to vote, and without losing office upon an 
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adverse vote — has worked well in practice," and, in proof, he 
points to "the experience of a federal system strikingly like our 
own," namely, the Swiss Federal Constitution. This fact may 
give ground for hope, bat a shield that covers a pigmy would be 
a nothing to a giant. Surely a constitutional engine, that can 
cope with the needs of Switzerland, might break down under the 
stress and stain to which it would be subjected by a nation that 
justly names itself after one of the four quarters of the globe. 

There is, moreover, a practical difficulty in the realization of 
Mr. Taylor's scheme for Cabinet legislation which evidently he 
has not foreseen, though obvious to those who are versed in the 
ways either of Congress or of Parliament. 

This is the difficulty. How can sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity be obtained from the House of Representatives, to ensure 
the successful promotion of the Cabinet bills ? And can any 
arrangement be devised which would act in harmony with the 
committee organization as it now exists ? Mr. Taylor asserts, on 
the one hand,that the Cabinet bills must " be lifted up out of 
the mass, debated and disposed of in advance of all other busi- 
ness"; and yet, he subsequently remarks, that "under the com- 
mittee system, as now organized, the several great committees 
control in turn the business of the House," whilst, "under the 
modified system," that he advocates, "the Cabinet would simply 
have its turn." These two propositions are, in effect, contradic- 
tory. To secure for Cabinet legislation a fair chance, the Cabi- 
net must have absolute command over a large portion of each 
session. Free, open and continuous debate alone can set in mo- 
tion those waves of public opinion, within Congress and without, 
which drive important national measures through the clash of 
conflicting interests, and over the opposition that they must 
create. And who can prescribe close and narrow limits to free 
and open debate ? " If two men ride on one horse, one must ride 
behind "; and if Cabinet business is to be " disposed of in advance 
of all other business," a large restriction must be imposed upon 
the legislative output of the fifty-six standing committees who 
dominate over Congress. If the Cabinet is empowered to lift 
their bills "up out of the mass " of ordinary congressional work, 
the committees, big and little, must all stand down. If their 
powers are not curbed, the Cabinet will be mobbed and jostled 
out of the course by their fifty-six rivals in the legislative race ; 
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nay, even though the action of the Cabinet be stoutly fenced 
about, and strictly protected, still the chairmen of the principal 
committees, such as the committees of Ways and Means and 
the Appropriations might easily, by combined action, hustle the 
Cabinet bills oft the floor of the House. 

The strong new Cabinet wine, which Mr. Taylor pours into 
the House of Representatives, assuredly will burst the old con- 
gressional bottle, unless its sides are fortified by many a hoop and 
rivet. To play the part of instrument-maker to the Constitution 
of the United States is not a rdle for an outsider; I therefore will 
begin the task on which, with some timidity, I propose to ven- 
ture, namely, to consider the effect, using Mr. Taylor's apt 
phrase, of " the headless committee system," upon the national 
expenditure for which Congress is responsible. 

" Do you understand your own government? " If that ques- 
tion was asked of a citizen of the United States regarding the 
finance system of his Congress, the reply would be, "Yes, certainly, 
it is spending made easy; if proof be wanted, look at the sur- 
pluses of former years; look at the deficit of last year." Yet it 
never entered the minds of those skillful scrutinizers, Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson and Prof. Bryce, when they examined the ways of 
Congress, less than ten years ago, that Congress could attain 
such a result. Enabled as they are by the study of the past to 
spy as far as may be into the future, a national deficit, whilst 
America reposed in absolute peace, seemed to them au impossible 
achievement. 

That the appearance of a big figure on the wrong side of the 
public ledger is the natural outcome of Congress is shown in 
another way. The sweet-toned comments made by Mr. Herbert 
in his essay on the House of Representatives are nowise dis- 
turbed by this phenomenon. The event is to him so " in order " 
that it is passed by unnoticed. Even the increasing money- 
spending power conferred on the House, by an increased multipli- 
cation of their spending committees, is mentioned with approval. 

The swelling dimensions of the yearly account which Congress 
now presents to the United States has attracted some attention. 
During March, 1892, two eminent practitioners in congressional 
affairs dealt with the subject in this Review,* the Hon. T. B. 
Reed — an advocate of more and more expenditure, and the Hon. 
* North American Review, March, 1892. 
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W. S. Holman — of less and less. But as these essays ou the art 
of " Spending Public Money" are mainly inspired by party spirit, 
their arguments are useless to a Britisher. The contention I 
venture to raise is not against party, but against procedure ; it is 
to show that while Congress, as I presume, exists to remove 
grievances, the biggest grievance that afflicts the United States 
lies in Congress itself, in the method used by both Houses for the 
appropriation of public money. 

For this endeavor I can claim no novelty. The bright intelli- 
gence which animates Prof. Woodrow Wilson has ably pictured 
the financial muddledom that reigns throughout Congress; and to 
his remarks, these remarks owe their origin. And he has recog- 
nized, to a certain extent, the essential difference that exists be- 
tween the financial procedure used by Congress and the mone- 
tary system which prevails in our Parliament. Thus, here 
also, in the following comparison between the financial 
ways of Congress and of Parliament, I gladly accept his leader- 
ship. To this word of acknowledgment the writer must add a 
word of disclaimer. His comparison is not designed to vaunt 
the practice in vogue at Westminster, or to run down that of 
Congress. Congress, whatever may be the machinery provided 
for them, will make it serve their turn. The legislators of the 
United States, with artistic ingenuity, handle effectively consti- 
tutional appliances, however clumsy, and can put the foolish 
things allotted to their use to wise purposes. 

Having thus sought to purge myself of national self-conceit, 
and to do justice to my brothers across the seas, the comparison 
in hand shall begin with a study of the relative positions of the 
highest authorities in Congress and in Parliament. 

Our Speaker, we may affirm with pride, is the realization of 
impartiality. So utterly is the member of Parliament obliterated 
by his elevation to the Chair, that I may recall this slip of the 
tongue a Speaker made — with pardonable f orgetf niness. He said : 
" I should recommend, — if I were in the House — " ! The 
Speaker is also not only the maintainer of the privileges of Par- 
liament, but he is the special guardian of the public purse. He 
rigidly enforces the rules which fasten the initiation of expendi- 
ture upon the shoulders of the government, and which impose de- 
lays upon the passage of a money bill. I have heard a Speaker, 
though the suggestion was made solely for the convenience of the 
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House, firmly resist an appeal from the Prime Minister for a slight 
infraction of the rule which retards the progress of a money bill. 
And passing beyond questions of procedure, the present distin- 
guished occupant of the Chair, — the occasion requiring his 
intervention, — maintained the constitutional principle that no 
unapplied surplus over and above the money devoted to the 
service of the year should lie dormant in the Treasury. He 
warned the House, as his authoritative opinion, that no portion 
of the public revenue could be reserved for accumulation, pending 
the decision of Parliament, or be left without a specific appropri- 
ation operative during the current financial year. And the 
Speaker's declaration was obeyed by the government, though 
obedience imposed upon them a task by no means easy. Again, 
as part of the ordinary duties of the chair, the Speaker, through 
officials acting in his behalf, enforces the rule that the grants 
made for each year's service should correspond exactly with the 
issues out of the Consolidated Fund authorized for that purpose 
by the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The duties imposed on the distinguished men who occupy the 
chair in the House of Representatives are far otherwise. The 
Speaker of that House is a great party chief : an umpire bound, 
if he can help it, not to rule his own side out. Accordingly, the 
result of a session may be predicted from the occupant of the 
chair. To use the Scottish adage, "Show me the man and I will 
show you the law," members of the House of Representatives may 
say, " Show us our Speaker, and we will show you the course of 
public business." And, therefore, if a " Billion Dollar " Congress 
be the programme of the Speaker's party, a whole shoal of appro- 
priation bills will be safely piloted through their appointed course. 

Our Chairman of Ways and Means rivals the Speaker in free- 
dom from party bias ; and from a thought of rivalry with the 
Speaker he would shrink instinctively. On the contrary, as did 
happen in " the old days " of the House of Representatives, so it 
may happen in days to come, " the Chairman of the Committee 
of Appropriations, by skillfully manceuvering his bills, could con- 
trol the House in spite of the Speaker, and of all other leadership."* 

Passing on to the business methods which regulate the appro- 
priation of public money in Westminster and in Washington, a 
marked difference occurs at the starting point in these proceed- 

* The Hon. T. B. Reed, North American Bevjbw, March, 1892. 
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ings. By a self-imposed disability the Commons have interposed 
a barrier between themselves and the Treasury, which effectually 
prevents their even touching the public purse. To save them- 
selves from the temptation which proximity to money, especially 
other people's money, always engenders, the House of Commons 
perceived that but one hand, and not their hands, should turn the 
national money tap ; and at the beginning of the last century, 
when intemperate jealousy for their parliamentary rights was a 
passion, they gave effect to this sagacious determination. Sore 
pressed by petitioners urging specious demands upon the Treasury 
and upon their representatives, to withstand those sturdy beggars, 
the Commons had resort to help from without. Immemorial con- 
stitutional usage showed them where that help could be found. 

Prom England's earliest days taxes are " the king's taxes," 
both in principle and practice. Under an equally ancient usage 
the House of Commons cannot grant the yearly supplies for the 
service of the kingdom, save upon a demand from the Crown. 
The Sovereign presents the estimates on which those grants are 
based ; and, whilst the Commons can give less, they cannot give 
more than the sums specified in the estimates. Every grant also 
of money to meet the national demands of the year is voted as a 
supply " for the service of Her Majesty," and cannot be issued 
by the Treasury save upon her royal order under the sign 
manual. 

Adopting the principle enforced by these usages, the Commons 
resolved, December 11, 1706, that they would receive no petition 
praying for public money unless it was recommended to them by 
the Crown; and this rule was at once extended to every motion 
for any money grant, and was embodied in three standing orders, 
the first, and, for more than a century, the only standing orders 
appointed by the Commons for their self-government. The utility 
of the self-denying ordinance the House thus passed upon itself 
needs no trumpeting. 

The adoption of a rule based on the prerogative of the Crown 
cannot be suggested to a republican. Even an approach to the 
principle which underlies this rule is beyond the scope of Con- 
gress. The American scheme of government, which is based on 
government through diffusion of power, denies existence to any 
single authority who could sanction the initiation of State expen- 
diture. And thus, in this matter, whatever be the result of their 
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coarse, Congress may say, with Mr. Richard Alger in " Pem- 
broke," — " I've got into this track now, and I'll die before I get 
ont of it." 

The House of Commons, however, having followed the right 
track in their money procedure, proceeded onward still further. 
The assistance of that faithful servant of the community, " Pub- 
licity," was called in to strengthen the House toward ensuring a 
wise use of the public revenue. When the Commons placed the 
money control in the hands of the government, they also, by 
standing orders, prescribed that all levy of taxation and all public 
expenditure should, as an invariable preliminary, be discussed by 
a committee of the whole House, and that a single stage only in 
any money transaction should be taken at each successive sitting. 

Under these rules, to commence a bill for a money grant, a 
member must place in the Speaker's hands a motion paper for 
'the appointment of a committee of the whole House, fixed for a 
subsequent day, to consider the grant ; and, if called upon, he 
explains to the House the object of that proceeding. Thereupon a 
minister of the Crown, whose name, attached to the record of the 
proceeding, is entered upon the journal, must rise and signify to 
the Speaker and to the House that the proposal is recommended by 
the Crown. The Speaker then submits to the vote of the House 
the question for the appointment of the committee. On the ap- 
pointed day the Speaker leaves the chair; and the House in com- 
mittee votes the resolution on which the money bill is founded, and, 
on a subsequent day, ratification by the vote of the House itself 
must be given to that resolution. Thereon a bill is ordered, pre- 
sented, and set down for second reading on a future day, and the fol- 
lowing stages of committee, of consideration on report, and the 
third reading are never run together, but are taken separately on 
successive days, however annoying may be the consequent prolon- 
gation of the session. The stringency with which this rule has 
been enforced is attested by the single instance when, with the 
sanction of the House, it was set aside. The occasion, a terrible 
event in English history, was the mutiny at the Nore, May, 1797. 
Some thirty-five years ago a trifling fiscal resolution, on its report 
from committee, was forthwith agreed to by the House, but the 
offence was promptly purged by the annulment of the proceeding. 

None of these precautions is adopted by Congress. Any 
member, by the presentation of an appropriation bill, can put 
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his band into the national purse ; the bill, by automatic and 
noiseless process, is at once consigned to what we should term a 
select committee, who sit in secret session. No special treatment 
being prescribed for a money bill, it might, when the bill emerges 
from the committee, be shot through the House, " without being 
debated, amended, printed, or understood." This cavalier treat- 
ment, the usual fate of other bills, is not meted out to an appro- 
priation bill. A money transaction, all the world over, is a 
thing of sovereign interest ; and it is but natural that an appro- 
priation bill, in its final passage through the House, should be 
discussed with as much publicity and as much debate as the Eep- 
resentatives can provide. Yet their much debate is not much 
after all. Five-minute speeches in a noisy hall, that gain but 
meagre report, and that command but meagre attention from the 
outside world, but poorly answer our notions of free and full de- 
bate. And even when an appropriation bill has received the best 
consideration that the House can give, those bills often suffer 
under an adverse fate from which other bills are exempt. Ob- 
viously enough, it is over money transactions that collisions most 
frequently arise between the House and the Senate ; and appro- 
priation bills suffer accordingly. The dispute is settled on the 
give and take principle, in secret conference, and often towards 
the close of a session. Time pressure makes itself felt ; to save 
the bill, the House, without debate, accepts and acts upon an un- 
printed report of the compromise effected by the conference, so 
that the compromisers alone know the destiny or the amount of 
the expenditure thus blindly sanctioned by Congress. 

The working out of the contrast thus afforded by Congress 
and Parliament is singular. Whilst Congress cannot touch an 
outwork of the Constitution on which their national government 
is founded, in Westminster three unanimous Members of Parlia- 
ment might, in the space of five or ten minutes, pass a bill for 
the abolition of the monarchy through all its stages, the Speaker 
sitting powerless in his chair; on the other hand, Congress can 
scatter the dollars of the nation broadcast over land and sea, 
though all the whole 670 of the House of Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled could not vote away a single shilling of the 
public money, unless they were assured that the Queen sanc- 
tioned the outlay; and if, that assurance having been vouch- 
safed to them, they sought to pass the one shilling appropriation 
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bill through more than a single stage per sitting, the Speaker 
would promptly interpose his veto. 

The following assertions are themost flagranb of truisms, 
namely, that to secure a due discharge of duty its transactors, 
both in mind and body, must feel the keen pinch of personal 
responsibility, and that, to create that pinching power, simplicity 
and unity of action are essential. This pinch is applied to all 
who are engaged in our national financial business. Each money 
transaction in Westminster, from beginning to end, is guarded 
by a chain of specially appointed caretakers. A charge upon the 
people must be sanctioned outside Parliament by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and by the Treasury authorities ; inside Parlia- 
ment by the recommendation of the Crown. The Speaker, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and their official advisers, are 
bound to see that the grant follows its due course ; and the Com- 
mons, by the delays appointed to provide opportunities for 
debate, by the seven separate stages prescribed for the passage of 
a money bill through the House, give a public pledge that they 
fully recognize the financial responsibility. And to impose con- 
centration and control on the spending power of the House, the 
Commons restrict the output of the grants for the service of each 
financial year to one committee, and, under a Mede and Persian 
law, those grants must be presented to the nation in one, and only 
one, appropriation bill. If we squander public money, the nation 
knows that the Government and the Commons alone bear the blame. 

Congress, as Prof. Woodrow Wilson remarks, " evades judg- 
ment by avoiding all coherency of plan in its action." This re- 
mark is specially true of its monetary action. Adverse criticism 
is baffled by the multiplication of appropriation committees, who 
all work independently of each other, and who present, regardless 
of each other's demands, some twelve appropriation bills for the 
consideration of each session. The constitutional passion of the 
"United States for the subdivision of power, aided by personal 
jealousies, has transferred the custody of the public purse from 
one committee to twenty-five appropriation committees, besides 
endowing the Kivers andyHarbors Committee with a separate key 
to the Treasury chest. Divide and rule may be a fine expedient 
in statecraft, but it plays the — anarchy — in procedure. 

National expenditure and national taxation are twin subjects : 
to consider the one without heed to the other, with us, is impos- 
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sible. This relationship is not felt in the United States. Nor do 
they sympathize with us in the anxious thought — how shall we 
meet the cost ? — caused when a fresh charge is laid upon our 
shoulders. The difficulty with them is how to dissipate their 
surpluses. Their taxpaying "withers are un wrung "; they are, 
at present, subject only to the soft handling of indirect taxation. 
We are the "galled jades " whose backs " wince " under the 
weight and aggravation of an income tax. Borne down by our 
taxation necessities there can be no more financial sympathy 
between us and our American brothers, than there is between 
"a fu' man and a fasting." Equally are we out of harmony in 
the matter of expenditure. Kay, more, the entrancing spectacle 
of the " Billion-dollar country " has demoralized one of the ablest 
among our thinkers. Professor Bryce assures the citizens of the 
United States that they may waste their billions with a light 
heart, because they enjoy " the glorious privilege of youth, the 
privilege of committing errors with impunity." The sentiment 
is more pleasurable than practical. Whatever sport the men outside 
Congress may find in the throwing away of their surpluses — they 
may indulge themselves in this amusement without committing a 
breach of trust. Congresses are in a different position regarding 
the resources of the Union : they cannot accept with impunity a 
mandate to scatter billions over land and sea. They must 
remember their responsibility towards those who come after them. 
Members of Congress are trustees not for their constituents only, 
but also for the constituencies in time to come. Either respect 
or disrespect is the inevitable lot of every trustee of other people's 
money. There is no escape ; under the one judgment or the other 
he must stand or fall. That they may render a good account of 
their trusteeship Congress should take heed to what "one of them, 
selves, even a" President "of their own, hath said" — "It would 
be prudent to multiply barriers against the dissipation of appro- 
priations." * 

Regihald F. D. Palgbave. 

* Jefferson, Message to Congress 1801. 



